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THE ART AMATEUR 




Pg TQotp Pooh, 

Leonato. — Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

aO little curiosity has been elicited 
by the report that the Morny 
estate has sold to a New York 
banker the famous Rembrandt, 
commonly called " Le Doreur," 
for the sum of $40,000. All 
efforts to discover the name of 
the buyer were for a time un- 
successful, it having been ex- 
pressly stipulated with the broker — M. Petit, I am in- 
formed — that it should remain a secret. This statement, 
coupled with the fact that the Custom House authorities 
declared that no such painting had passed through their 
hands, led to the impression that the story was a hoax. 
It is certain, however, that the picture has been brought 
to this country by Mr. William Schaus, the well-known 
Broadway dealer. For this I have his word. In a com- 
munication to me he says explicitly that he is " the pur- 
chaser " and " the owner." Of course, it is improbable 
that Mr. Schaus would have loaded himself with such a 
costly painting without a moral certainty of soon dispos- 
ing of it to some one of our wealthy art connoisseurs. 
It is suggested that the Metropolitan Museum may be- 
come the owner of " Le Doreur ;" but this certainly will 
not be by purchase, as it is well known that there is no 
available fund for such a purpose. Mr. Schaus inti- 
mates that the picture will before long be on exhibition 
at his gallery. 

* 
The frontispiece of the magazine is a reproduction of 
Waltner's splendid etching. The painting is wrongly 
called " Le Doreur," or " The Gilder." It is the portrait 
of Rembrandt's artist friend Domer, famous for his sun- 
shine effects. As may be judged from the illustration, it is 
full of expression ; but no monochrome illustration can 
convey any idea of the splendor of the warm, golden col- 
oring of the original. The picture brought no more 
than 5005 francs — $1000 — at the Slater sale in 1802. 
In 1836 it was owned by a Parisian dealer, who asked 
15,000 francs for it. It. was in the sale of Mme. 
Chavagnac's collection in June, 1854; but I can find no 
record of what it brought. In May 1865 it was sold to 
Mme. de Morny for 155,000 francs — say $31,000. So it 
appears that in twenty years it has increased in value 
about thirty per cent, and from the beginning of the 
century over four thousand per cent. 

As in Smith's " Catalogue Raisonne* " and other books 
of reference consulted, I find the title u Le Doreur" in- 
variably given to the Rembrandt portrait, it is proper to 
name my authority for the new reading. It is the schol- 
arly Charles Vosmaer, in his exhaustive work " Rem- 
brandt Hermansz, sa Vie et ses CEuvres " ; or, to speak 
more accurately, I get it second-hand from W. Mollett's 
English treatise, drawn from Vosmaer's book, published 
by Scribner & Welford, in " The Great Artists" series. 

It is odd how a wrong name will stick to a picture. 
One recalls the famous portrait by Rubens in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, known the world over as " Le 
Chapeau de Paille " — " The Straw Hat " — although there 
is no reasonable doubt that the correct title, if written in 
French, is " Le Chapeau de Poil," a furry sort of hat. 
" The Spanish Hat " — " Het Spaansch Hoedje " — is the 
Dutch name of the picture ; and no one who has seen the 
half-dressed, brazen-faced young woman, with folded 
arms, staring at him out of the frame, could for a mo- 
ment mistake her broad, cavalier-shaped sombrero with 
ostrich feathers for any sort of a straw hat. But " poil " 
and " paille " sound somewhat alike, and it is easy for a 
French printer to make " Doreur " out of " Domer." 

A writer in The Spectator, of St, Louis, tells a good 
story of how a party of impecunious students of the 
Iicole des Beaux Arts, who had visited the Louvre and 
were unable to pay the two sous toll back across the 
Pont de St. Pierre, were delivered from their difficulty by 
the ingenuity of a friendly wag. There were about fifty 
of them. Their new acquaintance, having pledged them 
to follow his directions explicitly, placed them in line, 
two by two, and gave the command, March ! " Boldly 
they approached the old custodian at the end of the 



bridge. Without halting the column, the wag, with an 
air of importance, said to the gatekeeper, ' Monsieur, I 
desire that you should accurately count the men in this 
column as they pass.' The old man began, two, four, 
six and so on to the end, when he said, ' There were 
fifty.' The other replied, ' You are mistaken, forty- 
eight.' 'I say fifty.' 'I tell you it was forty-eight.' All 
of this in the most positive and boisterous manner. 
When the students had passed beyond reach, the wag 
said, ■ Possibly I was mistaken ; here is my toll/ and 
passed on, leaving the gatekeeper amazed at the impu- 
dent trick played upon him." 

* 
A LARGE party of artists, critics and connoisseurs 
went by invitation from New York to Baltimore to 
see the Barye sculpture in Mount Vernon Square, 
the noble gift of Mr. W. T. Walters to the latter city, 
and to inspect that gentleman's own collection of bronzes 
and water-colors by Barye, to which he has lately as- 
signed a special room in his princely home. Mr. Wal- 
ters, from his parlor windows, can look out upon his 
monument to French genius and, I may add, to his own 
American public spirit. With characteristic good taste, 
he decided to have no ceremony whatever connected 
with the presentation. It is not necessary to describe 
again the Barye monument, for the readers of The Art 
Amateur several months ago found in these columns 
the first news of the intended gift, and there is little to 
add on the subject. It must be said, however, that the 
appearance of the bronzes in the public square is dis- 
appointing. They are too small to be imposing. The 
largest of them, the " Lion Assis" — Barye's grandest 
work, perhaps — is wisely, considering the plan adopted, 
kept apart from the groups representing War, Peace, 
Order and Strength, which, each on its own granite 
pedestal, mark the corners of a square. But the " Lion 
Assis" is dwarfed by the towering Washington column, 
and, in its turn, it is near enough to the smaller bronzes 
to dwarf them. It has been suggested that, instead of 
scattering the pieces over so wide an area, a better re- 
sult would have been obtained by collecting them on a 
single pedestal, with the " Lion Assis" at the top and 
the smaller bronzes ranged below. By such means, no 
doubt, a more striking appearance would have been 
secured ; but evidently the main idea in the present ar- 
rangement was to put each piece where it could be 
viewed from every side, and this end certainly has 
been attained. The originals in the Louvre, three times 
the size, are placed so high that they can hardly be seen. 

Of the contents of Mr. Walters' Barye room it is 
not easy to speak in terms which, to a person unfamiliar 
with the work of the master, will not seem extravagant. 
No other sculptor, ancient or modern, is to be named 
who, with such consummate anatomic knowledge, com- 
bined with true artistic feeling, has so well represented 
in action the brute creation. Akin to his work, in vigor 
at least, is some of the sculpture of the Assyrians ; but 
that is in low relief. In modelling in the round, in his 
chosen domain of the animal kingdom, Barye may be 
said to be without a rival in ancient times — still more 
so in our own day. To compare his wondrous lions 
with the curly-pated poodles of the Louis Seize period 
would be as absurd as to compare the painted lions of 
Breton Riviere with the apochryphal beasts of Rubens 
in his " Daniel in the Lions' Den." Undoubtedly he 
stands alone, and, to the glory of the United States be 
it said, the most complete collections of Barye's works, 
excepting that of the painter Gerdme, are to be found in 
the Baltimore home of Mr. Walters and in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery at Washington. The latter of these Mr. 
Walters got together before he made his own. 

* 
Making the tour of the Barye room I was impressed 
by the fact that in all the groups of contending ani- 
mals the moment in the conflict the sculptor has seized 
for the portrayal of his subject is that of victory. In 
none of the pieces, excepting, perhaps, the Tiger Hunt 
in India — and, even in that, one entertains little fear that 
the attacking party on the elephant will come off victo- 
rious — is there any serious doubt as to how the strug- 
gle will end. We see the panther already devouring 
the gazelle — I shall not soon forget the fiendish expres- 
sion of the former ; we see the lion with his powerful 
paw firmly set upon the coiled body of the serpent, so 
that the choking reptile cannot dart forward far enough 
to harm its assailant ; the horse is dragged down by the 
lion ; the stag is borne down by the hounds ; and the 
tiger has the crocodile safe in his jaws. This concentra- 



tion of effect doubtless is intentional. To leave in uncer- 
tainty the result of the combat would border on sensa- 
tionalism, which is far from being a characteristic of 
this sterling artist. Barye, in telling his story, is always 
simple and direct, and, I should think, never introduces 
an extraneous object into any of his groups without a 
very legitimate purpose. I am therefore not a little puz- 
zled to divine his idea in having a tortoise present at the 
combat between the tiger and the crocodile. Can it be 
that the tortoise is a parasite of the larger reptile, and 
stands by his powerful friend when the latter engages in 
warfare, after the manner of the little fishes which 
gather about the redoubtable sword-fish when he goes 
forth to battle with some maritine monster ? I must 
get out my " Buffon," and look the matter up. 

In a series of articles in The Art Amateur four years 
ago, some of the paintings in Mr. Walters' collection 
were noticed ; but the writer in the space at his command 
succeeded in describing less than a score of them — there 
are over two hundred numbers in the catalogue. How, 
then, shall I merely " en passant" do justice to this 
famous gallery ? Since the articles of " Cicerone" ap- 
peared, some very notable pictures have been added. 
The most striking, perhaps, are two representations of 
martyrdom, but strangely opposite in treatment. The 
one is the large canvas of Corot representing "The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian," which Delacroix pro- 
nounced "the most sincerely religious picture of the 
nineteenth century," and the other, Gerome's " Christian 
Martyrs," a painful piece of realistic painting. The 
former was described in " My Note Book" at the time of 
its purchase by Mr. Walters. A few words may be said 
here about the other, although, as one of the principal 
works of Gerome, it has received due attention from the 
daily press. " The Martyrdom of Sebastian" does not 
pain the beholder to any alarming degree ; it is true that 
two holy women are drawing out the arrows from the 
body of the saint, and support him in his agony, but it 
is not the martyrdom of the good man that attracts your 
attention so much as the great beauty of the landscape, 
with its marvellous study of values, to which Sebastian is 
hardly less an accessory than the two floating angels, 
bearing his palm and crown of glory. The whole pict- 
ure is a poem, and if you really believe in his suffering — 
it requires some imagination to do so — your sympathy is 
tempered by your absolute knowledge that the gcod man 
is already on his way to receive his great reward. 

Very different is the feeling which comes over you 
in looking at the awful scene presented on the canvas 
of Gerome. There is no poetry there — nothing but the 
most appalling reality. The scene is the immense Circus 
Maximus, which held more than 150,000 spectators. 
Huddled in a group, in fervent prayer, are the Christian 
martyrs, soon to be devoured by wild beasts. In the 
middle distance are men and women fastened to crosses 
and smeared with pitch, so that they may serve as 
human torches. Some are already hidden by the flames ; 
others are either partly consumed or are awaiting their 
fate. Anything more revolting it would be impossible 
to depict. The wild beasts are just liberated from the 
dark dens below the arena, and for the moment are 
dazed by the bright daylight and the great mass of peo- 
ple surrounding them. An immense lion, with stiffened 
muscles and cat-like tread, looks about him as if trying 
to realize the situation. As I had just come from the 
Barye bronze room, this animal impressed me as finely 
drawn, but rather too pretty for the serious business he is 
to be engaged in. He is a fine beast, however, and will 
stand criticism. He was painted from a special model 
made for the artist by Barye himself, and I do not doubt 
looked very noble and leonine before he was slicked 
down by Mr. Gerome so that he might harmonize with 
the rest of the picture. A better lion, perhaps, is found 
in the same gallery in the impressive picture by Breton 
Riviere, " Syria— The Night Watch/ ' showing, amid the 
ruins of an ancient city, the royal beast and his train 
prowling in the moonlight. 

* 
The pictures in Mr. Walters' collection are mostly of 
the various French or Belgian schools of the present 
century. Some are known the world over through pub- 
lished engravings of them. There is a reduced replica 
of Gleyre's poetical " Lost Illusions," an old man watch- 
ing sadly the departure of a bark laden with a joyous 
chorus of angel-faced youths and maidens gliding down 
the river — the original of which is in the Luxembourg. 
There is a small copy of Delaroche's floating " Christian 
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Martyr," made by his pupil Jalabert, and finished by the 
master himself; and — much more important — a small 
replica by Delaroche of the famous " Hemicyde," the 
original of which is in the lecture room of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, but probably does not show so 
much of the artist's own hand— in the larger work he 
was aided by his pupils — as does this little one of Mr. 
Walters, which was carefully painted by Delaroche for 
the use of his engraver. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, 
to remind the reader that the " Hemicycle" is a frieze of 
figures representing the great artists of all ages and 
climes. Of the other well-known pictures in the collec- 
tion probably none has been made more familiar to the 
public by means of engravings, than GSrome's " Duel 
after the Masquerade." One of the finest works of De- 
camps is seen here in the horribly pathetic picture, " The 
Suicide" — a French artist in his garret has shot himself. 

* , * 
* 

Two fine examples of Millet are " Peasant Women 
Breaking Flax" and "The Potato Harvest." Among 
the canvases of Jules Breton is " The Close of Day," a 
delightful picture of two statuesque peasant women, in 
the twilight, resting wearily on their rakes. Delacroix, 
Fromentin, Frere, Jacque, Troyon, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Henner, Van Marcke, Clays, Duprg and Ziem are all 
well represented ; and among several strong things of 
Rousseau there is one notably fine—" Le Givre" — which, 
as a rapid work of real inspiration, is perhaps the most 
powerful example he has left behind him. It is a com- 
paratively large canvas, representing a dreary wjnter 
landscape ; in the midst of a leaden sky is a marvellously 
luminous sunset, which really is the making of the pict- 
ure. The hilly, frost-blighted foreground is spotty and 
in itself unimpressive, but its story of desolation tells 
grandly in connection with heavy cumulus gray clouds 
relieved by the angry, fiery gleams of parting day. 
Scrutiny of the technique of this remarkable picture 
shows what very simple means Rousseau employed to 
produce his grandest effects. 

* , * 
* 

MORE notable even than his gallery of modern paint- 
ings is Mr. Walters' collection of Oriental objects of art, 
which as to Chinese and Japanese porcelains, at least, 
is second to none owned by a private person. The 
ceramic treasures, ivories, jade, and bronzes, for the 
most part are brought together and classified in their 
respective rooms and cabinets. The finer lacquers are 
displayed under glass in the picture galleries, where they 
share the honors with the paintings. There are also 
famous collections of kakemonos, inros, swords and 
sword hilts ; but they were not on view on the day of 
my visit. Even without them the senses were fairly 
overwhelmed in the attempt to do justice to this delight- 
ful little museum, where one would have to live for 
years to learn all it could teach. There is no catalogue, 
and a few notes, hastily jotted down, must serve for 
present reference to the treasures that may some day 
be more fully described in these columns. The beauty 
of a lily or the perfume of a violet will sometimes sug- 
gest to the imagination a whole garden of flowers. 



LET us glance first at the lacquers, which, let me say, 
are very different things from those we pick up any 
day at the Japanese stores. The best lacquer is as dura- 
ble as bronze and as impervious to the action of water 
or heat. In Japan it is used at the dinner table to hold 
hot soups and wines ; but I would not advise the average 
reader of The Art Amateur to expose his own pet piece 
of lacquer to any such test. But here, in the Walters 
collection, is a superb little box of Oki Hiramg Nashiji, 
or gold-sprinkled lacquer, produced by sifting particles 
of pure gold leaf on a fresh coat of the raw lacquer ; it 
is of the best period, of over three hundred years ago, 
and you could take all sorts of liberties with it without 
doing any damage. The top is wonderfully decorated 
in relief with the picture of a woman working at a loom, 
the numerous fine parallel lines in which are not ruled, 
but separately painted. Even finer, in some respects, is 
another box, two feet by one and a half, made two cen- 
turies ago, showing on the cover an old warrior killing a 
goblin, who is built up with successive layers of bronze 
lacquer, in which are cunning inlays of gold and silver. 
Falling leaves, emblematic of defeat — there is no ac- 
cessory in a Japanese picture without a meaning — fill 
out very cleverly the open spaces in this picture by Rits- 
uwo, a famous "ebeniste" and lacquer painter, who 
flourished in old Cipango some two hundred years ago. 



In one of the Oriental galleries is a large and beautiful 
example of the skill of this rare artist : it- is a cabinet of 
fine lacquer, with panels inlaid with porcelain, mother- 
of-pearl and various metals. Even in Japan such an 
important work by Ritsuwo would be highly prized. 
Certainly it has no rival in any American collection. In 
one of the flat show-cases in the principal picture gal- 
lery is a very artistic piece of inlaid lacquer : a heart- 
shaped box with lustrous greenish ground — the effect is 
produced by the use of tinfoil under the final coatings — 
with an inlaid moon of unburnished silver, shining calm- 
ly on a garden of golden chrysanthemums, relieved by 
parti-colored butterflies. Two other notable examples 
of fine lacquer in the collection are an unique Togidashi 
Ronuri — wine bowls and stand — beautifully painted in 
relief on a dead gold ground, the stand with the design 
of a treasure bag ; and a curious incense box, painted in 
relief, with a tea-jar and steel blue trefoils. 



On the bridge connecting the picture and Oriental 
galleries is a glass case containing a score or more vases 
illustrating the color beauties of sang-de-bceuf, coral and 
peach blow — or crushed strawberry, as it is sometimes 
called — the secrets of the production of which are 
among the lost arts, which the experiments of Easterns, 
as well as Occidentals, for three hundred years have 
failed to revive. We are now in the domain of China, 
which country, in old work, as the reader probably 
knows, affords the finest examples of the ceramic art. 
Among the "splash" glazes —^artistic Occidents they 
might be called — there is nothing more remarkable than 
a finely formed vase of sang-de-bceuf body running to gray 
toward the neck, and ending in " crackle." In another 
case is a fine collection of tea-jars, showing an inter- 
esting array of accidental glaze effects. Mixed glazes in 
charming combinations are seen in great variety. An 
exceptionally beautiful example of coral porcelain is found 
in a large bowl, into which, with rare skill, is fitted a 
lining of pure silver. In rosback and in solid colors, 
such as the apple green and mustard yellow, the collec- 
tion is very rich. There is a great case of old Nankin blue, 
containing fine specimens enough to enrich half a dozen 
cabinets ; but there is in it one superb dark blue haw- 
thorn jar which a connoisseur can hardly regard with- 
out envy. Among the rarest objects in this room is a 
choice example of pure white Ning porcelain, a cup with 
transparent decoration — a dragon — wrought in the body 
of the vessel. It dates probably from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred years ago. The art has been lost 
almost as long, although a rough approximation to it 
has been reached in the work of modern potters by cut- 
ting ornamental devices out of the green clay vessel while 
it is wet, and allowing the thin glaze to fill in the open 
work. In taking leave of the porcelains, I must not fail 
to mention a very curious old white Chinese sacrificial 
cup, with colored relief decoration, ingeniously restored 
in Japan by the use of lacquer. 



Mr. Walters' very rich collection of Japanese 
bronzes is viewed with particular interest after leaving 
those in the Barye room ; not because there is any ri- 
valry between them. There can hardly be even a com- 
parison. With all their knowledge of the lives and 
habits of such members of the animal kingdom as the 
monkey and the tortoise, which they introduce freely and 
with surpassing^skill in their smaller sculptures of 
bronze and ivory, they have made no attempt to repre- 
sent on an important scale the grander members of the 
brute creation. If they had done so, judging from the 
spirit and artistic power with which they model their 
national dragon, their sculptors of animals in all prob- 
ability would have easily rivalled those of Europe, as 
their bronze founders do now. The far-famed French- 
man, Barbedienne, I am sure, would respectfully take off 
his hat before such work as that we see in the Walters 
gallery of Saymin, who flourished a century and a half 
ago, and despair of ever reaching such perfection. On 
the bridge between the picture and the Oriental galleries 
is a striking example of the combined power of the Jap- 
anese artist and the technical knowledge of the Japanese 
founder — which persons, by the way, generally are one. 
It is only a water-tank, made probably a hundred years 
ago, but looking much older from long exposure to the air 
in a garden, whence it was brought to this country. You 
only see the head and tail of the monster, the former 
serving as the tap from which the water flows, and the 
latter a sort of handle for the cover, through which it 



bursts forth. An incense-burner of great size and 
beauty occupies the centre of the porcelain gallery. It 
comes from the Temple of Kanyeizi, in Uyeno, Tokio, 
where it was dedicated in 1700 and filled the place of 
honor until 1867, when the great Tokugawa Shogun was 
overthrown, and the revolution so affected the revenues 
of the priests that they had to sell many of their treas- 
ures. This prize passed into the hands of a bronze col- 
lector in Tokio, and a dealer brought it to this country 



Of the ivory carvings of the Walters 's collection, mei. 
tion can be made here of but a single piece, and that is a 
modern one with a kind of American history ; for the 
original tusk, of seven inches in diameter, from which it 
was produced, was seen in the Egyptian department of 
our Centennial Exhibition. The tusk attracted the no- 
tice of a Japanese visitor, and suggested to his mind 
an opportunity for a great historical carving. It was 
bought by him, and sent to Japan with instructions to 
have it put in the hands of the most expert artist in that 
country. After three years of almost continuous work 
on it, it reappeared in America, as it is now in Mr. Wal- 
ters's collection, representing an episode in the life of 
YoshitsunS, the Chevalier Bayard of Japan. 

* 
The new Art Committee of the Union League Club, 
with John H. Watson, chairman, H. L. Hotchkiss, sec- 
retary, and Jules Oehme, an invaluable assistant, began 
its term of office in February with such a spendid col- 
lection of pictures as it would be impossible for any 
New York club to maintain which has to give monthly 
exhibitions during the winter. Mrs. Charles Morgan 
was a most liberal contributor. What a gallery must 
one have who can spare from the walls at once nearly 
forty paintings, nearly all of which are. really master- 
pieces ! They include, by Millet, " The Spinner," " The 
Churner," " The Wool-Carder" and "« Gathering Beans ;" 
a well-known " Lake Nemi" and " Ville d'Avray," by 
Corot; "The Sentinel," by Bargue ; a superb Fro- 
mentin — " Arab Horsemen ;" two fine Delacroix ; a De- 
camps ; two examples of Diaz, two of Knaus, one of 
G6r6me ; " La Source," the delightful Henner from the 
Paris Salon of 1883; Meissionier's "In the Library" — a 
canvas of unusual size for this artist — and the " Stand- 
ard Bearer ;" two fine Rousseaus, two Troyons, a Robie, 
a Passini and a Vibert. And as if this were not enough, 
the lady shows us that she was a liberal and very dis- 
criminating buyer at the Paris Salon last year, her pur- 
chases including Claus Meyer's masterly " Diversions in 
the Convent," which, with its girls singing at a harpsi- 
chord and light filtering through white curtains, would, 
in all probability, have been denounced as an imitation 
of Mr. Abbey, if it had been painted in this country ; 
Bouguereau's " Madonna, Infant Saviour and St. John" 
and Jules Breton's admirable " Communicants." "A Flag 
Officer," by Detaille, owned by Mrs. Morgan, was, I 
understand, the original study for the same figure in 
" The Battle of Rezonville," recently added to the gallery 
of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who has the original picture 
by Detaille — with the figures the same in size as in Mrs. 
Morgan's "Flag Officer" — from which the Rezonville 
panorama, with its life-size figures, was painted. 



The Kit-Kat Club celebrated its fourth anniversary 
the other evening with a memorable dinner. The club 
has lately been incorporated by act of Legislature. It 
was not clear to me why this was necessary, and when I 
received an invitation to the banquet I supposed that a 
club of working artists and right good fellows was going 
the way of most such social organizations, and doubtless 
were about to blossom out in all the glory of dress coats 
and white ties. Great was my joy, then, to receive a pos- 
tal intimation that there would be " no swallow-tails." 
The dinner was at Morelli's, and a true Bohemian and 
enjoyable affair ; and though I must admit that there 
was champagne, Chianti was the staple beverage. Beer 
and pipes are the order at the studio headquarters, where 
the Kit-Kats meet twice a week to draw from the living 
model. There are still a few vacancies in the member- 
ship in the club, and these, no doubt, will soon be filled 
by men who want the opportunity to improve themselves 
in drawing without having to go to school. 

*** 

Since the etchings of Mr. Seymour Haden were seen 

in New York two years ago, there has been no exhibition 

in this country of the etched work of any one man so 

important as that of C. Storm van Gravesande's, of 
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Brussels, shown recently at the rooms of Frederick Keppel 
& Co. The collection, as a whole, has been sent to 
Boston ; but several of the choicest examples may be 
seen at the exhibition of the New York Etching Club, at 
the Academy of Design. It is not difficult to understand 
the unsparing praise awarded by the critic, Hamerton, 
who writes that if he were restricted to the possession 
of six modern etchings he would choose as one of them 
Gravesande's " Au bord du Geni." This simple print of 
a river shore, with a few trees and bushes and a wind- 
mill, is indeed all that it claimed for it, uniting in perfect 
proportion the qualities of tenderness, strength and re- 
serve. No less admirable in their way, though, it seems 
to me, are the little gems, "La Jetee de Flessingue" (144); 
" La rade de Flessingue," wonderfully handled, and 
"Falaisesa Veules" (156), with its masterly effect of 
the fog. For noble simplicity there is nothing to surpass 
the " Entree de ForSt " (187), with its wide-spreading 
branches and great sturdy trunks. It was about this 
print, I believe, that Gravesande replied to a carping 
critic who said that he could not see any leaves on the 
trees in the picture, although it was a summer scene : 
" Neither did I see any leaves, sir/' 

* , * 
* 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, the English artist, who is 
spending his second winter in New York, I am credibly 
informed has received $5000 each for three portraits he 
has painted here. .Mr. Archer is to get $10,000 from 
the Government for his portrait of ex-Secretary Blaine. 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer's price was $2000, which is as 
much as the best of our own artists receive. Evidently 
it is time for American portrait painters to raise their 

prices. 

* * 
* 

The important collection of paintings recently belong- 
ing to Mr. George I. Seney is to be sold in the early part 
of April, and for two weeks previous will be exhibited 
at the American Art Galleries. The sale has been delay- 
ed on account of " hard times," and in the interim nego- 
tiations have been quietly going on by which the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington will probably acquire a consid- 
erable number of the pictures, subject, of course, to 
open competition in the auction room. The Corcoran 
trustees have three years' accumulated income to spend — 
a matter of about $1 50,000— which was to have gone to the 
building extension project, now indefinitely postponed. 
' * # 

Attention was called in these columns last month 
to the inadequacy of the income derived from the Hall- 
garten-Harper scholarship fund, yielding only $500 a 
year, with which sum the incumbent is expected to live 
abroad and pay expenses incident to study and travel. 
An appeal was made to increase the principal. The 
first to respond is Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
who, on the occasion of the recent art reception at his 
home, told Mr. Frank D. Millet, treasurer of the fund, 
to draw upon him for $500 to add to the $500 which 
will be handed to Mr. Ernest L. Major when he leaves 
for Europe. Before another 'year comes around, it is to 
be hoped that the principal of the fund will be so in- 
creased as tc yield annually that additional sum. A 
thousand dollars certainly is not too much. 

* * 
* 

As the magazine goes to press, the important project 
of forming a national art league is being considered, 
having for its aims the protection and furtherance of 
American art interests. At a preliminary meeting of 
artists, art writers and collectors, held at the American 
Art Association rooms, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Cyrus T. Lawrence, R. Swain Gifford 
and Henry Farrer, to which were added Mr. C. B. Curtis, 
chairman of the meeting, and Mr. Marks, secretary, 
to draft a plan of organization to be submitted to a larger 
meeting on February 24th. The proposition will then 
be considered to hold under the auspices of the league 
such a retrospective exhibition of American painting as 
was recently proposed by Mr. Hitchcock. In connection 
with this idea, the following correspondence may prove 
interesting : 

6 East 23D St., Jan. 21, 1885. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Dear Sir : Having just read with interest the article in the 
February number of The Art Amateur proposing a series of pos- 
sible art exhibitions in this city, we desire to say that it will give 
us much pleasure to assist in carrying out the suggestions— some 
of them, at least. With this view, we beg to offer the use of the 
American Art Galleries, rent free, for an Historical Exhibition of 
American Painting, to be held some time next fall, and would 



ask whether you would be willing on your part to conduct such an 
exhibition in connection with a committee of associates you might 
name. Yours faithfully, 

American Art Association, 

James F. Sutton, 

Thos. E. Kirby, 

R. Austin Robertson. 

23 Union Square, Jan. 22, 1885. 
The American Art Association. 

Gentlemen : In reply to your favor of the 21st inst., I desire 
to say that it would afford me much pleasure to do what might be 
in my power to further the proposed Historical Exhibition of 
American Painting. I will confer at once with some others likely 
to take an active interest in such a project, as to the best way to 
give effect to your generous offer. Yours faithfully, 

Montague Marks. 
* * 
* 

It is not generally known that Bayard Taylor, like his 
literary contemporaries, Victor Hugo, Theophile Gautier 
and Thackeray, handled the pencil as well as the pen. 
Next to being a great poet, he probably would have 
chosen to have been a greaf painter. In a letter to his 
friend, Jervis McEntee, the artist, written in the summer 
of 1872, from Lausanne — I quote from " Life and Letters 
of Bayard Taylor" (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) — he says : 

I made about a dozen water-color sketches at Bormio, and was 
glad to find Goethe's test hold true, that if one improves while 
resting, finding himself doing better on recommencing work than 
on leaving off, it is a sure indication that the ability is inherent, 
native, not the result of mere technical skill. We constantly 
thought and talked of you and Gifford, and I don't know how 
many pictures we selected for you in glens and valleys you may 
never see. After all, there is no more charming life than that of 
an artist who is not obliged to depend wholly on his art for a 
living. Think what cant and abuse you escape, in the form of 
1 « moral and religious tendencies,' ' etc. No one can say that a land- 
scape is not moral, or that it in anyway conflicts with " Christian 
doctrine." Pharisee and sinner come to you alike, and you are 
free to Catholic and Rationalistic walls. The temperance people 
buy your grape vines, and the strong-minded women, your ivy 
clinging to the oak. There is no sting in your nettles, and no 
blight falls from your upas tree. You cannot " corrupt youth," 
or "bring an indignant blush to the cheek of outraged virtue." 
Happy, thrice happy painter ! Let this immunity balance a thou- 
sand dissatisfactions with your fate. 

This may be true of the landscape painter, who may 
escape with the simple mortification of not being under- 
stood. (Ruskin says somewhere that landscape is fully 
appreciated only by cultivated persons who have inherit- 
ed a taste for music, painting and poetry.) But, surely, 
the historical and figure painter enjoys no such immunity 
from " cant and abuse " as the writer of the above- would 

seem to imply. 

*- * . 

* 

In a letter to E. C. Stedman from Gotha, in 1874, Bay- 
ard Taylor writes : " I've had no one near me for a long 
while with whom I could expand, save a superbly beaii- 
ful young artist in Weimar, full of genius, but impatient. 
I wrote a German distich under my photograph, which I 
gave him, which I may translate : 

' Never forget, O Friend, that for Art, the true, the eternal, 
Genius is sire that begets, Patience the mother that bears !' " 



Many years ago a Duke of Atholl was held up to execration in 
Punch for shutting up Glen Tilt, and forbidding all trespassing 
under pains and penalties. Now, a new Duke of Atholl has just 
given permission to the Scottish Right of Way and Reservation 
Society to erect a bridge over the Tarf for the convenience of 
tourists to Glen Tilt.-^-N. Y. Sun. 

This recalls a good story about John Leech, told by 
himself at a dinner given by his friend Millais, at which 
Landseer and Thackeray were present. It was Leech 
who " held up to execration " the Duke of Atholl. Look 
in Punch of 1850 and you will see the old nobleman 
there depicted as a savage, snarling hound, and under- 
neath the picture the words, "A Scotch Dog in the 
Manger." This is followed by another pleasantry at the 
expense of the Duke, who, in " a scene from the bur- 
lesque recently performed at Glen Tilt," is made to say : 

" These are Clan AtholPs warriors true, 
And, Saxons, I'm the regular Doo." 

Soon after this, Leech, making a summer tour in 
Scotland, found himself toward nightfall walking on 
" the unprofaned heather of Glen Tilt, sacred to dukes 
and deer," and presently met, face to face, the Duke, on 
horseback, attended by a groom. " Is it possible," His 
Grace exclaimed, " that I have the pleasure of meeting 
John Leech? 1 ' The artist, disconcerted, explained that 
it was growing late and he was on his way to the village 
inn to stay the night. The Duke would not hear of 
this, and, ordering his groom to dismount and help the 
artist into the saddle, insisted that the latter should go 



with him to the Hall. Leech was overpowered by the 
old gentleman's kindness, and, as no refusal would be 
listened to, he accepted it. 

* .. * 
But he was still a little nervous. The Duke noticed 
it, and it seemed to please him. On arriving at a narrow 
and rather dangerous path skirting a precipice, seeing 
his companion hold back, he gruffly told him to advance. 
" Now," thought poor Leech, " he'll have his revenge." 
The Duke spoke out. " Are you the man who slandered 
me in Punch ?" he sternly demanded. The artist felt 
his heart sink within him. He looked down from the 
dizzy height and thought of his wife and children. 
There was but one thing for him to do. He made a full 
confession and a full apology, and the old gentleman, 
having succeeded in thoroughly scaring him, magnani- 
mously forgave him. Host and guest duly arrived at the 
Hall, and dinner was ordered. Leech was shown to his 
dressing-room, where he patiently awaited the- sound of 
the gong. Hour after hour went by, and no sound 
came. He began to suspect that the Duke's revenge 
was not complete, and that he was being held a prisoner. 
He rang the bell. It was answered by a scornful 
lackey. " I am afraid," said Leech, " that the dinner- 
gong has sounded, and I have not heard it. Is dinner 
ready ?" " Sir," replied the pompous flunky, " when 
dinner is ready you will hear the gong," and disappeared. 
Another hour went by. He rang the bell. The flunky 
entered. The same inquiry was made, and the same re- 
ply was' given. Leech gave up in despair. But at last 
came ten o'clock, and with it the long-looked-for music 
of the gong. Dinner was served. It appeared that the 
Duke had taken his usual nap, and, being fatigued by 
his day's hunting, had overslept himself, and no one in 
the house had presumed to wake him. 

* * 
* 

The following appears in The New York Sun : 
Berlin, Feb. 3. — A splendid collection of Vandyck prints, 
many of which were etched by Vandyck himself, and a fine Al- 
brecht dinner collection, will be sold at auction in this city on 
Feb 23d. 

If for " prints " we read " plates " and for " dinner " 
we read " Diirer, " the telegram becomes both lucid and 
interesting. There is a wide difference between Diirer 
prints and dinner plates. 

*** 

St. Valentine's Day will have come and gone be- 
fore these words are seen in print ; so any notice I may 
make of the beautiful lithographed cards for the season 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. are so good as to send me will 
have to be kept for reference next winter, if wjorth consid- 
ering at all. Keats was right when he said that "a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever," and some of these souvenirs 
of the sweet saint of February are so charming that it 
would be a great pity if they could not be had as readily 
another season as now. If you want to match the wall 
paper you bought last year, and which suits you so well, 
you will find that it is not to be done ; for the manufact- 
urers, for. the benefit of trade, are pledged to destroy all 
that is left of the old stock, no matter how good it 
may be. I hope the makers cf valentines and other 
holiday cards are biased by no such commercial spirit, 
and that the retailers will not be afraid to offer for sale 
in 1886 such a masterpiece of color printing, for in- 
stance, as the group of violets and pink roses, with the 
verse beginning : 

" Bloom for her sweetest, 
O dew-born flowers." 

The delightful little girl of Miss L. B. Comins and 
Will Low's pleasantly colored group of classically attired 
lovers in an arbor — albeit the young man's right leg is 
rather wooden — are among others of the Prang pictures 
which should always be popular and obtainable for St. 
Valentine's Day. 

* 

An uncatalogued exhibit in the New York Etching 
Club display at the Academy or Design is a frame con- 
taining two prints with the title " Steal on Copper." 
Above is James D. Smillie's exquisite little etching " Old 
Cedars on the Coast of Maine," with the words : 
" Published in The AmericanArt Review, October, i88p," 
and below is a deliberate copy of it— only in reverse- 
labelled : " 'Am Morgen.' Etched by F. De Schennis for 
the publication of the Weimar Etching Club for 1882." 
America is a long way from Germany, and doubtless 
the dishonest Herr De Schennis did not count upon Mr. 
Smillie visiting Europe and this consequent exposure. 

Montezuma, 



